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A  LETTER  ' 

'  ...    ■    .  '    V.  "         .      '  .y\  12.2 

■  .        TO  . 

HON.  HUBERT  WORK 

PostTmster  General  ^ 
FROM 

WILLIAM  H.  LAMAR 

Foimerly  Solicits  for      '  . 
The  Post  Office  DepaHment  , 


"With  the  recent  vast  increase  in  taxation  due  to  the  war, 
the  Government  has  become,  through  its  relations  to  eco- 
nomic life,  the  most  potent  t(ace  for  maintenance  or  de- 
struction of  our  American  individualism. 

•  '  ■  '       '     .    ■  ■  '  1.  ■       '  - 

"To  curb  the  forces  in  business  which  would  destroy 
equality  of  opportunity  and  yet  to  maintain  the  initiative 
and  creative  faculties  of  our  people  are  the  twin  objects  we 
must  attain.  To  preserve  the  former  we  must  regulate  that 
type  of  activity  that  would  dominate.  To  preserve  the  latter 
the  Government  must  keep  out  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  and  services.  This  is  the  dead  line  be- 
tween our  system  arid  soeicdism.  Regulation  to  prevent 
domination  and  unfair  practices,  yet  preserving  rightful 
initiative,  ore  in  keeping  with  our  social  foundations.  Na- 
tionalization of  industry  or  business  is  their  negation." 
(Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  in  his  new  book,  "American  Indi- 
yidiialism.") 


1  .  ■ 


A  Case  Beyond  Mr.  Hoover's  Dead  Line 

STAMPED  ENVELOPES 


In  writing  and  circulating  this  letter,  the  uppermost 
thought  in  my  min^  has  been  that  in  this  day,  when  so 
many  minds  are  active  in  devising  legislative  measures  and  in 
inaugurating  executive  devices  whidi  appear  to  be  inimical 
to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Government  was  founded, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  eyery  citizen  to  point  out  any  instance 
coming  under  his  observation  which  seems  to  call  for  reme- 
dial action.  This  with  the  hope  that  official,  as  well  as  public 
attention^  will  be  so  directed  to  the  particul^uc^  abuse  as  to 
compel  its  prompt  elimination. 

There  is  venerable  authority  for  the  proposition  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  field  clean  the  tares  should  be  plucked 
from  the  growing  grain  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

The  Writer. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

921  lotli  Street  N.  W., 
Febraary  Jd,  lUJo. 

Hon.  Hubert  Work. 

Postinuster  Gencial, 
Washin^^ton,  D.  C. 

DnAK  Mr.  rnsT master  General: 

As  1  iiudcrstaiKl  tlie  publicly  announced  policy  of  the  present  na- 
tional adininisnatioii.  it  is  '•more  business  in  (iovemnitut  and  less 
(irovcnniicnt  in  private  business."  In  short  this  uieans  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  modern  tendency  towards  Government  control  of  tiie 
private  attairs  of  the  citizen — Government  ownei-ship  and  operation 
of  transportation  facilities,  the  production  or  distribution  by  the 
Government  of  commodities  in  competition  with  or  to  the  exclusion 
of  tlie  private  citizen  or  corporation,  etc.  In  otlier  words,  this  de- 
ehu'ed  policy  is  a  lepudiation  of  the  ^^rowinsj;  tendency  to  paternalism 
and  kState  .socialism  in  any  of  its  varied  forms.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  an  instance  of  a  clear 
violation  of  this  policy  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  old  thougli 
it  be,  to  command  your  attention  and  secure  appropriate  action  by 
you  for  its  elimination.  1  refer  to  the  envelope  business  of  the  Post 
Oliice  Department. 

In  what  r  have  to  say  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  no 
ureater  retiectitai  is  cast  upon  tlie  prc.'^ent  oiUeials  of  the  Bur(>au  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  (Jeueral,  nor  of  the  Department  than 
upon  those  of  the  last  preceding  administration  with  which  1,  myself, 
was  connected,  and  that  old  statesman.  Governor  A.  M.  Dockery, 
noted  as  he  is  throughout  the  country  for  his  probity  and  efficiency, 
was  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  In  both  cases  these 
otticials  doul>tless  were,  and  are.  conscientiously  and  efficiently  car- 
lyin.u  out  a  policy  inherited  by  tiieui  and  found  in  (»i)eratiou  wlieu 
tiiey  came  into  oliice.  But  can  this  fact  make  the  ])olicy  il.s'lf.  when 
analyzed,  any  the  less  inimical  to  our  republican  institutions,  or  the 
less  vicious  m  principle?  My  present  pm-pose  is  simply  to  secure 
a  change  in  a  very  old  policy  which  has  existed  throughout  a  num- 
ber of  iuimiuistrations,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  and  which 
with  our  present  lights  before  ns  seems  to  be  fuudainentally  wrong 
and  the  success  of  which  must  ultimately  defeat  its  object. 

The  manner  in  which  the  euvelojte  business  is  conducted  by  the 
(Jovernment  tends  towards  the  establishiuent  of  a  ( iovernmi'.uL 
monopoly  in  certain  classes  of  envelopes  to  the  exclusion,  practically, 
of  private  enterprise  in  those  lines.  This  is  a  bm-eaucratic  tendency 
which  for  many  years  has  cropped  out  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  It  results,  perhaps,  from  the  natural 
and  human  weakness  of  aud)itious  men  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  particular  field  of  endeavor  occuj^ied  by  theui.  They  view 
their  work  at  such  close  range  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  general 
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Hon.  Hubert  Work. 
Postmaster  General, 
^  Washington,  D.  C. 

DviAB.  Mr.  PosTAf  aster  General  : 

As  I  miderstimd  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  the  present  na- 
tional administration,  it  is  "more  business  in  Government  and  less 
(jrovernment  in  private  business."  In  short  this  means  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  modern  tendency  towards  Government  control  of  the 
private  affairs  of  the  citizen—Government  ownership  and  operation 
of  transportation  facilities,  the  production  or  dktribution  by  the 
Government  of  commodities  in  competition  with  or  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  private  citizen  or  corporation,  etc.  In  other  words,  this  de- 
clared policy  is  a  repudiation  of  the  growing  tendency  to  paternalism 
and  State  socialism  in  any  of  its  varied  forms.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  an  instance  of  a  clear 
violation  of  this  policy  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  old  though 
it  be,  to  command  your  attention  and  secmre  appropriate  action  by 
you  for  its  elimination.  I  refer  to  the  envelope  business  of  the  Post 
Office  Depaitment. 

In  what  T  have  to  say  it  should  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  no 

greater  reflection  is  cast  upon  the  present  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
ithe  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  nor  of  the  Department  than 
upon  those  of  the  last  preceding  administration  with  which  I,  myself, 
was  connected,  and  that  old  statesman,  Governor  A.  M.  Dockery, 
noted  as  he  is  throughout  the  country  for  his  probity  and  efficiency, 
was  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  In  both  cases  these 
officials  doubtless  were,  and  are,  conscientiously  and  efficiently  car- 
rying out  a  policy  inherited  by  them  and  found  in  operation  when 
tiiey  came  into  office.  But  can  this  fact  make  the  policy  itself,  when 
analyzed,  any  the  less  inimical  to  our  republican  institutions,  or  the 
less  vicious  in  principle?  My  present  purpose  is  simply  to  secure 
a  change  in  a  very  old  policy  which  has  existed  throughout  a  num- 
ber of  administrations,  both  Democratic  and  Eepublican,  and  which 
with  our  present  lights  before  us  seems  to  be  fundamentally  wrong 
and  the  success  of  which  must  ultimately  defeat  its  object. 

The  manner  in  which  the  envelope  business  is  conducted  by  the 
Government  tends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
monopoly  in  certain  classes  of  envelopes  to  the  exclusion,  practically, 
of  private  enterprise  in  those  lines.  This  is  a  bureaucratic  tendency 
which  for  many  years  has  cropped  out  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  It  results,  perhaps,  from  the  natural 
and  human  weakness  of  ambitious  men  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  particular  field  of  endeavor  occupied  by  them.  They  view 
their  work  at  sudi  close  range  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  general 
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peispedive  of  the  government  structure  into  which  it  should  prop- 
erly fit  and  hence  fail  to  recognize  it  as  an  ex(a«8oenee  instead  of  the 

essential  they  conceive  it  to  be. 

The  arguments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  so  vigorously  and  insdstently  presented  to  the  public  for 
many  years,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  printed  stamped  envelopes 
furnished  by  the  Government  and  the  methods  employed  in  making 
sales  should,  it  seems,  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Postmaster 
General  at  this  time. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  now  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  every 
postmaster  and  postal  employee  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
stifling  private  enterprise  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an  article 
which  is  nowhere  claimed  to  come  within  the  postal  monopoly 
created  by  the  Constitution  or  the  Federal  Statutes. 

Postmasters  are  urged  and  directed  through  the  official  Postal 
Guide  and  supplements  thereto,  as  well  as  through  official  corre- 
spondence, to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  patrons  the  cheapness 
and  superior  quality  of  the  envelopes  furnished,  free  of  transportar 
tion  charges,  by  the  Government.   The  postmasters  in  turn  circu- 
larize their  patrons  on  the  subject  and  invite  personal  interviews  and 
interviews  by  telephone  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  and  economy 
in  purchasing  and  making  use  of  these  Government  goods.  And 
when  such  interviews  ate  effected  the  oflBcial  or  employee  who  talks 
to  the  patron,  like  many  commercial  agente,  not  only  presents  the 
Government  proposition  in  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  but  takes 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  "knock"  the  goods  of  the  private  citizen 
or  corporation  with  whom  the  Government  competes.    Each  post- 
master vies  with  the  other  in  his  efforts  to  sell  tlie  greatest  quantity 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  his  town.    The  idea  back  in  his 
head  is  that  his  rating  at  Washington  will  be  aff  ected  by  the  results 
obtained,  and  he  in  turn  interests  the  clerks  and  letter  carriers  of  his 
office  in  the  contest.    These  latter  come  in  personal  contact  daily 
with  the  patrons  of  the  office.    This  boosting  of  the  Government 
goods  on  the  one  hand  and  the  "knocking"  of  the  goods  of  the 
private  manufacturer  and  taxpayer  goes  down  the  line  to  the  smaller 
user  of  envelopes.    This  is  competition  "with  a  vengeance,"  and 
"unfair  competition"  at  that.   In  fad;,  if  private  dealers  engage  in 
such  practices  they  are  liable  to  be  hauled  before  and  severely  dis- 
ciplined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    No  private  business 
can  stand  against  such  competition  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
aon.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  facts. 

Assuming  that  this  policy  of  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  envelope 
business,  at  least  as  to  certain  sizes  and  quality,  what  will  be  the 
resolt?  The  present  operations  of  the  Department  are  based  upon 
competitive  bidding  for  the  manufacture  and  printing  of  the  en- 
velopes.  This  branch  of  the  Government  buaness  has  now  grown 
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so  great  that  the  last  call  for  bidders  on  this  contract  resulted  in  only 
one  bid  being  offered.  And  it  is  a  known  fact  that  during  the  World 

War  when  the  price  of  paper  and  labor  greatly  advanced  and  the 
Government  envelope  contractor  faced  bankruptcy  in  carrying  out 
his  four-year  contract,  the  Post  Office  Department  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  two  alternatives :  either  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a 
law  to  reform  the  prices  at  which  the  contractor  had  given  bond 
to  furnish  envelopes,  or  to  collect  on  the  bond  of  a  failing  contractor, 
with  no  other  envelope  manufacturer  in  the  country  having  the 
facilities  to  fill  the  Government  orders  for  envelopes  in  that  exigency. 
The  Post  Office  Department  took  the  first  of  these  alternatives  and 
the  result  was  a  law  which  saved  the  enveloije  contractor  from  ruin, 
while  many  other  Gk)vemment  contractors  similarly  situated  had  to 
comply  strictly  with  the  terms  of  their  bonds,  regardless  of  their 
losses.  I  am  informed  that  bankruptcy  was  the  result  in  many  such 
cases. 

The  plant  and  operations  of  the  present  envelope  contractor  have 
already  developed  to  such  proportions,  and  the  Government  demands 
have  become  so  great,  tliat  many  people  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  have  its  own  manufacturing  plant  for  making 

envelopes  as  well  as  having  a  great  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington  to  do  its  printing.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a 
move  by  the  Government  are  many. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear,  however,  that  the  Government  does  or 
can  produce  or  furnish  envelopes  cheaper  than  private  concerns 
without  invoking  the  taxing  power.   It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 

in  figuring  on  its  costs  of  operation  the  Government  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
plant  and  equipment,  nor  the  elements  of  depreciation  and  obsoles- 
cence such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  requires  of  railroads, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  and  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  any  properly  conducted  private  buaness  concern. 
Again,  in  Government  operations  the  cost  of  experts,  labor,  and 
clerical  assistance  is  not  fixed  by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  by  congressional  appropriation  bills,  with  the  result  that 
some  are  overpaid  and  some  underpaid,  according  to  the  standard 
observed  by  private  business  at  any  particular  time;  so  that  the 
relative  costs  of  production  and  distribution  under  the  two  systems 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  manufactm-e  of  envelopes  on  a 
great  scale  by  the  Government  would  enable  the  people  to  get  them 
cheaper  and  of  better  quality.  The  same  may  also  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  Government  operation  of  all  other  industrial  plants — ^but  that 
woi^d  be  state  socialism.  We  are  certainy  not  quite  ready  for  that, 
even  if  we  are  taking  steps  in  that  direction  so  far  as  the  envelope 
business  is  concerned.  Should  we  furnish  the  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities  and  of  state  socialism  generally 
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any  more  working  examples  to  be  used  by  them  in  demonstrating 
and  urging  the  adoption  of  their  theories?  The  present  period  of 
unrest  would  seem  to  be  a  bad  time  for  such  es^riments. 

Origin  of  Stamped  Envelopbs. 

From  the  early  days  of  our  history  it  has  been  unlawful  for  any 
one  to  carry  letters  outside  of  the  mails,  for  hire.  The  purpose  of 
the  law  being  to  protect  the  postal  monopoly.  But  the  postid  facil- 
ities did  not  keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  our  pioneers,  especially 
of  the  miners  of  the  west,  so  that  in  order  to  improve  the  postal 
facilities,  avoid  numerous  prosecutions,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  po^ial  revenues,  there  was  devised  an  envelope  with  the  postage 
stamp  embossed  thereon.  This  was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1852. 
Under  this  law  letters  enclosed  in  such  envelopes  could  be  lawfully 
can-ied  outside  of  the  mails  by  private  express,  steamboats,  stage 
coaches^  etc. 

It  is  true  that  the  general  use  of  these  stamped  envelopes  was 
encouraged  by  the  Post  Ofhce  Department  at  that  time  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason  that  the  mere  opening  of  a  letter  in  such  enclosure 
destroyed  the  stamp,  no  cancellation  being  necessary  to  prevent  re- 
use,  but  Congress  ^d  nothing  looking  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
mails  of  letters  enclosed  in  oth^  kinds  of  envelopes  so  long  as  proper 
postage  stamps  were  affixed. 

TsE  Origin  of  iiiSTURN  Eequest  Envelopes. 

The  process  of  opening  undeliverable  letters  at  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  in  order  to  ascertain  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  sug- 
gested the  peculiarly  American  system  of  return  request  envelopes  as 
a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  whereby  postmasters 
after  holding  unclaimed  mail  matter  for  a  limited  time  could,  with- 
out violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  seal,  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  by  returning  such  mail  direct  to  the  sender  whose 
name  and  adjdress  appeared  upon  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 

Return  request  envelopes  were  first  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April 

6, 1860  (12  Stat.,  Sec.  16,  p.  168) .  This  section  provides  that  "when 
any  person  shall  endorse  on  any  letter  his  or  her  name,  and  place  of 
residence,  as  writer  thereof,  the  same,  after  remaining  uncalled  for 
at  the  office  to  which  it  is  directed  thirty  days  or  the  time  the  writer 
may  direct,  shall  be  returned  by  mail  to  said  writer." 

It  iq[>pears  that  the  public  generally  took  ad\'antage  of  this  statute 
by  writing  the  name  and  return  address  of  the  sender  on  the  en- 
velopes and  as  a  result  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington  was 
greatly  relieved  of  the  work  which  had  previously  been  imposed 

upon  it. 

In  the  year  1865  the  Post  Office  Department  without  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  began  to  have  printed  upon  stamped  envelopes, 
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at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  not  only  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  but  the  natmre  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
These  printed  envelopes  were  furnished  on  the  request  of  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  price  at  which  the  plain  stamped  envelopes  were  then 
being  sold.  The  purpose  of  this  action  as  officially  explained  at  the 
time  being  to  further  relieve  the  Dead  Letter  Othce  by  inducing  the 
public  to  use  more  generally  the  Return  Request  Envelope  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  1860.  In  his  report  for  1865  the  Postmaster  Qm- 
eral  said: 

"The  introduction  of  stamped  envelopes  bearing  a  request  for 
the  return  to  the  writer  of  unclaimed  letters  has  oonffldraably 
increased  the  sale  of  envelopes,  and  is  believed  to  have  dimin- 
ished the  returns  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office." 

The  result  of  this  Government  experiment  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  sale  of  stamped  envelopes.  In  his  report  for  1866  the  Post- 
master General  said: 

"The  increase  in  the  demand  since  July  1,  for  envelopes  with 
printed  card  and  requests  for  returning  direct  to  sender  if  not 
promptly  delivered  to  the  address  is  very  notable,  being  about 
66  2/3  % .  The  general  use  of  such  envelopes  will  tend  largely 
to  reduce  the  number  of  dead  letters." 

In  his  report  of  1867  the  Postmaster  General  said: 

"During  the  year  the  issue  of  postage  stamps  compared  with 
the  previous  year  shows  an  increase  of  about  6.5%,  whilst  the 
issue  of  stamped  envelopes  has  increased  almost  61%,  Tins  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  printed  business  cards 
and  request  for  return  if  not  delivraed,  without  additional  cost. 
The  issue  of  this  class  of  envelopes  during  the  year  was  increased 
106%  over  that  of  1866. 

The  prediction  in  last  year's  report  that  the  use  of  such  en- 
velopes would  tend  largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  dead  letters 
has  been  verified.  The  statistics  elsewhere  given  under  Hie 
head  of  dead  letters  show  the  number  has  diminished  nearly 
one  million  during  the  past  year,  and  this  gratifying  result 
is  attributable  to  the  use  of  envelopes  with  a  request  for  the 
return  to  the  writer  of  unclaimed  letters  directly  from  the 
post  office  addressed.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  50  million 
of  these  envelopes  were  used  during  the  year,  the  Department 
supplying  about  one-third  of  the  number." 

The  Postmaster  General's  report  for  1868  shows  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  ordinary  postage  stamps  issued  was  1  48/100%;  plain 
stamped  envelopes  a  decrease  of  41/100  % ;  special  request  stamped 
envelopes,  an  increase  of  53  51/100%.  This  report  adds: 

"Thus  showing  the  preference  of  the  public  for  the  envelopes 
denominated  'request'  or  card  envelopes." 
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The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  1869  showed  that  for  the 

year  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  increased  8  26/100%.  Plain  stamped 
envelopes,  3  70/100%.  Request  stamped  envelopes,  25  17/100%. 
Id  that  report  the  Postmaster  General  said: 

"The  largely  increased  use  of  stamped  envelopes  bearing  're- 
turn requests'  *  *  *  has  operated  to  decrease  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  number  of  de^  letters.  *  ♦  * 

"These  figures  demonstrate  conclusively  the  great  utility  of 
the  return  request  system.  If  generally  used,  the  force  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Dead  Letter  Office  could  be  largely  reduced,  if  not 
altogeth^  dispfflised  with.  The  Department  would  then  be 
relieved  from  a  very  heavy  expense  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vexations  and  loss  to  correspondents  caused  by  the  delay  and 
uncertainty  incident  to  the  present  system  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely obviated.  At  hrst  it  w  as  requued  that  there  should  be  a 
formal  request,  printed  or  written  on  the  envelope,  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  letter  to  the  writer  if  unclaimed.  For  greater  con- 
venience of  the  public,  it  is  now  provided  by  law  that  any  writer 
of  a  letter  on  which  the  postage  is  prepaid  may  secure  a  return 
thereof,  without  additional  postage,  after  remaining  uncalled 
for  thirty  days,  by  merely  endorsing  his  name  and  address 
thereon.  This  being  the  simplest  expedient  that  can  be  de- 
vised, compatible  with  safety  and  accuracy,  the  Department 
urges  its  universal  adoption,  with  caution,  however,  that  every 
writer  endorse  his  own  address  and  not  trust  to  business  cards 
of  a  hotel  or  firm  with  which  he  is  not  connected." 

These  quotations  show  that  for  seventeen  years  after  the  inaugura- 
ticm  of  the  stamped  envelope  and  for  nine  years  after  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  return  request  on  letters,  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
no  thought  of  going  into  the  envelope  business  in  competition  with 
private  dealers  or  of  using  the  postal  monopoly  in  an  indirect  and 
paternal  way  to  secure  cheaper  envelopes  for  the  public.  Its  thoughts 
were  directed  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  postal  revenues  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  by  relieving  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  of  work  and  the  public  of  vexatious  delays  in  the  mails.  Up 
to  this  time  (1869)  the  printed  retm-n  request  stamped  envelopes 
were  issued  for  the  one  purpose  of  inducing  more  people  to  have 
their  names  and  addresses  appear  on  the  outside  of  their  letters. 
This  undertaking  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  of  a  purely 
educational  character.  It  was  simply  trying  to  teach  the  public  the 
best  way  to  secure  efficient  service.  The  writer  could  either  write 
bis  own  name  and  address  on  his  letters  or  he  could  have  it  printed 
on  his  envelopes  by  the  Govetnm^t.  This  was  clearly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  postal  service  and  was  done  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  postal  power. 
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The  original  object  and  purpose  of  the  (rovemment's  dealings  in 

stamped  envelopes  is  further  shown  by  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions of  1867,  section  321,  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"To  facilitate  the  prepayment  of  postage  upon  letters  and 
packages,  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  of  suitable  de- 
nominations are  provided  and  furnished  by  the  Postmaster 
General  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject." 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  always  recognized  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  power  by  direct  means  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  envelopes. 
In  his  annual  report  of  1891  Postmaster  General  Wannamaker  said: 

"In  regard  to  the  universal  use  of  stamped  envelopes  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Government  has  no  power  to  coerce  the  public 
into  the  use  of  a  special  sort  of  envelopes,  whatever  advantages 
might  be  gained  from  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion." 

Should  the  Post  Office  Department  seek  to  accomplish  by  indirec- 
tion that  which  it  admits  it  has  no  power  to  do  by  direct  means,  after 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  declined  to  grant  the  necessary  authority? 

The  large  increases  in  the  sales  of  printed  stamped  envelopes  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  disturbed  the  envelope  manufacturer,  sta- 
tionery dealers,  and  job  printers  of  the  country,  and  from  1869  to 
1872  Congress  was  flooded  with  their  petitions  against  the  course  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  f  lurnishing  printed  stamped  envelopes 
to  the  public  at  the  face  value  of  the  stamps  emboesed  thereon. 
Among  other  things  it  was  alleged  that  postal  revenues  were  being 
improperly  used  and  that  the  Government  was  improperly  entering 
the  field  of  private  enterprise. 

The  Department  defended  its  position  and  maintained  among 
other  things  that  its  course  was  necessary  in  order  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  upon  all  letters.  Thus  relieving  the  work  of  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Scorvioe.  It  repu- 
diated the  idea  that  it  was  seeking  to  compete  with  envelope  manu- 
facturers, stationery  dealers,  and  printers,  and  presented  statistics  to 
show  that  the  Government  Return  Request  Envelopes  sold  was  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  sent  through  the  mails  by  the  public. 
(See  letter  of  Postmaster  General  Creswell,  dated  January  19,  1871, 
to  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey,  Chairman  of  tibe  Coimaiittee  on  Port 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  U.  S.  Senate.) 

This  letter  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  this 
mattw  at  that  time  and  the  development  of  the  stamped  envelope 
busmess  up  to  1871  as  well  as  the  valid  and  important  public  con- 
siderations which  had  directed  the  course  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  many  years.  But  it  also  for  the  first  time  shows  the  out- 
cropping of  the  paternal  and  bureaucratic  spirit  wi^  respect  to 
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stamped  envelopes  which  has  aince  developed  to  its  present  propor- 
tions.   For  example:  The  Postmaster  General  admitted  the  charge 

made  in  the  petitions  to  Congress  that  the  Government  was  printing 
on  the  retui'n  card  matter  of  an  advertising  character,  viz.,  the  nature 
oi  the  business  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

Within  three  months  after  this  letter  of  the  Postmaster  General 
was  written  Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  such  matter  to  be 
printed  on  special  request  envelopes.  (See  Act  of  March  31,  1871, 16 
Stat.,  p.  571.)  This  latter  provision  of  law  has  remained  in  force 
to  the  present  time,  although  various  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  po^  authorities  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would 
enable  the  Department  to  return  to  its  original  practice  of  printing 
business  card  on  stamped  envelopes.  We  think  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  officials  of  the  Stamp  Division  at  present,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  heretofore,  have  considered  this  Act  of  March  31,  1871, 
their  greatest  obstacle  in  making  a  postal  monopoly  of  certain  types 
of  envelopes. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  state  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's ^Report  for  1872  showed  tiiat  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of 
professional  and  business  cards  there  was  a  decrease  of  2  96/100% 
of  Special  Request  Envelopes  issued  for  that  year  as  against  the  large 
annual  increase  shown  by  the  postal  statistics  from  1865  to  1871. 

The  letter  of  Postmaster  General  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  above  r^erred 

to,  shows  that  at  that  early  date  some  considerations  were  actuating 
the  Post  Office  Department  with  respect  to  this  mater,  which  mani- 
festly should  have  no  place  in  the  administration  of  the  postal 
monopoly  and  were  unwarranted  by  the  law  at  that  time  or  the  pres- 
mi  time.  Among  other  things  he  said : 

"The  price  of  the  envelopes  is  regulated,  'as  near  as  may  be,' 
by  their  cost,  and  if  these  things  produce  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  g^eral  envelope  trade  of  the  country  it  must  be  because 

'the  trade'  desires  to  make  the  people  pay  extravagant  and  wn- 
reasonable  projits,  which  in  some  measure  'is  interfered  with' 
by  the  low  price  and  superior  quality  of  the  stamped  envelopes. 
The  quantity  of  envelopes  sold  by  the  Department,  when  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  sold  by  'the  U»de'  in  a  year,  does  not 
show  any  great  damger  that  the  Government  will  monopoliae 
Uie  bufflnesB." 

Here  is  the  suggestion  of  incidental  protection  of  the  public  from 
high  prices  of  envelopes  through  the  exercise  of  the  postal  monopoly 
which  frequently  occurs  in  subsequent  official  documents  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  is  reflected  in  the  present  conduct  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Congress  has 
never  humored  such  suggestions,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  on  dif- 
ferent occafflons  in  response  to  public  protests  enai^ted  laws  which 
tended  to  curb  this  tendency  with  respect  to  envelopes.    First,  in 
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1869,  it  required  that  the  price  of  the  envelopes  should  include  all 
costs  to  the  Government  including  printing  and  distribution.  Sec- 
ond, it  prevented  the  printing  on  stamped  envelopes  of  advertising 
matter,  such  as  business  cards  (Act  of  March  3,  1871,  16  Stat.,  p. 
571).  And,  finally,  by  the  Act  of  July  13,  1892,  it  repealed  entirely 
the  law  (Sec.  3915,  R.  S.)  authorizing  the  printing  of  return  re- 
quests on  stamped  envelopes.  It  is  true  that  this  action  was  short 
lived,  section  3915,  R.  S.,  having  been  re-enacted  by  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1893,  on  account  of  the  manifest  neceaasity  for  some  such 
provision.  The  action  in  the  first  instanoe  in  r^»^ding  sec.  3915, 
R.  S.,  was  due  to  numerous  complaints  made  in  petitions  to  Congress 
against  the  activity  at  that  time  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
trying  by  indirect  means  to  monopolize  the  envelope  business.  (See 
letter  of  Postmaster  General  Wannaniaker  to  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan, 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1890.) 

Referring  to  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  caused  the  reaction  in  Congr^  resulting  in  the  repeal  of 

Section  3915,  R.  S.,  by  the  Act  of  July  13,  1892,  attention  is  called 
to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  1882,  where  he  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  feasibility  of  bringing  about  in  an 
indirect  way  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  postage  through  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  letter  envelopes.  In  that  report  the  Postmaster 
General  said: 

"Some  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  reduce  first-class  post- 
age to  two  cents  per  half  ounce.  If  it  i^uld  be  tlK>u^t  such 
a  reduction  in  rates  would  cause  too  great  a  shrinkage  in  the 
revenues,  I  w^ould  respectfully  suggest  that  correspondence  may 
be  cheapened  almost  as  much  by  another  measure,  much  less 
costly  to  the  Treasury. 

"If  Congress  will  authorize  the  sale  of  stamped  envelopes  at  the 
«une  price  at  which  adhesive  stamps  are  sold,  it  wotdd  less^ 
the  cost  of  correspondence. 

"The  Government  is  now  the  largest  dealer  in  envelopes 
there  is.  It  sells,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, with  the  postage  added.  After  the  first  of  January 
next  the  present  tariff  of  prices  will  be  somewhat  reduced, 
owing  to  the  more  favorable  terms  of  a  recent  contract  for  their 
manufacture.  Yet  under  the  reduced  tariiff,  if  the  single  rate 
be  reduced  to  two  cents,  a  correspondent  who  buys  a  single 
stamped  envelope  will  be  compelled  to  pay  three  cents  for  it. 
If  he  buys  more  than  five  and  less  than  a  hundred,  he  will  have 
to  pay  2  1/5  cents  each.  If  he  buys  more  than  a  hundred  at  a 
time,  he  will  be  able  to  get  them  at  a  small  fraction  less  than 
that.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  correi^ndent  buys  adheslTe 
stamps  at  the  post-office,  and  his  envelopes  of  private  dealers, 
the  cost  will  be  still  greater. 
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^  ^Regardless  of  economy,  a  large  percentage  of  correspond- 
ents do  in  fact  buy  the  adhesive  stamp  instead  of  the  stamped 
envelope.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  680^463,700  adhesive 
stamps  of  the  denomination  of  three  cents  were  issued  for  pre- 
payment of  postage  by  the  public,  while  only  168,696,250 
stamped  envelopes  of  the  same  denomination  were  issued.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  purchasers  of  those  adhesive  stamps 
paid  an  average  price  equal  to  a  large  fraction  of  a  cent  each  for 
the  envelopes  on  which  to  put  them.  If  the  department  could 
have  supplied  the  envelopes  at  the  cost  of  stamps,  it  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  that  fraction  of  one  cent  in 
postage/' 

"The  Postal  Establishment  has  attained  huge  proportions.  It 
is  conducted  at  bjol  annual  cost  of  $50,000,000.  It  should  do 
whatever  it  can  do  well.  What  it  can  do  elsewhere  it  can  do 
h^.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  postal  service  does  in  other 

countries  many  things  which  it  has  not  yet  attempted  in  this 
country." 

The  last  paragraph  above  quoted,  though  somewhat  cryptic,  is 
significant  and  shoi:dd  receive  special  attention,  "What  it  (the  For- 
eign Postal  Establishments)  can  do  elsewhere,  it  (the  U.  S.  Postal 
Service)  can  do  here.''  In  other  words,  what  foreign  governments 
can  do  this  Government  can  do.  Foreign  governments  (some  of 
them)  own  and  operate  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  in  some  certain  industries  are  nationalized.  In  Russia  this 
tendency  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  all  private  rights  in 
property  disappear.  Are  we  willing  to  travel  that  road?  If  not, 
in  heaven's  name,  let  us  keep  off  of  itl 

In  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Generid  for  1882 
he  says: 

"No  extra  charge  is  made  to  the  public  for  printing  special 
Return  Requests  on  stamped  envelopes,  but  they  are  not  fur- 
nished in  lots  of  less  than  500  each.  The  contract  for  stamped 
envelopes  provides  that  the  printing  shall  be  done  by  the  con- 
tractor without  additional  cost  to  the  Depa^ment/' 

Of  course  this  extra  printing  was  paid  for  in  some  way.  It  was 
necessarily  reflected  in  the  prices  charged  for  other  work  under  the 

contract  and  in  that  way  becomes  a  charge  on  the  public.  But  it 
supplied  an  excuse  to  this  Department  for  fixing  a  low  price  to  the 
public  for  printed  stamped  envelopes. 

In  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  1886 
he  said: 

'This  contract  far  sui^msses  all  the  others  in  importance; 
indeed^  because  of  the  large  amount  involved  and  the  pMuliar 
interests  concerned,  it  is  the  most  important  contract  made  by 
the  Government  in  the  line  of  stationery  suppUes.   During  the 
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last  fiscal  year  the  number  of  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper 
wrappers  furnished  was  354,008,100,  at  an  eiqpendLture  for  man- 
ufacture of  $692,435*(H«  Adhesive  postage  stamps  and  postal 
cards  are  sold  at  face  value,  and  purchasers  are  not  interested, 

except  in  a  general  way,  in  the  expenses  of  procuring  them.  It 
is  otherwise  with  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers, 
the  cost  of  which,  as  near  as  may  be,  is  by  law  added  to  the 
postage  value  in  fiking  the  price  to  the  public.  In  other  words, 
the  outlay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  envelopes  and  wrappers 
is  directly  reimbursed  to  the  Government,  leaving  the  face  value 
of  the  stamps  to  the  credit  of  the  postal  revenue.  The  Govern- 
ment is  thus  made  the  agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  envelopes 
used  by  the  public,  and  every  consumer  is  directly  interested  in 
the  results  of  the  contract.'^ 

"The  interests  of  the  postal  service  were  thus  united  with  those 
of  the  consumers  of  stamped  envelopes  in  securing  the  best  re- 
sults possible  under  the  new  contract.  The  occasion  was  pecu- 
liarly such  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  care,  intelli- 
gence, skilly  and  forethought  that  would  be  displayed  in  private 
enterprise  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  public;  the  more  so, 
since  the  demands  were  to  he  anticipated  for  four  years. 

"As  may  readily  be  inferred,  the  production  of  such  targe 
quantities  of  envelopes  and  wrappers  requires  the  employment 
of  extraordinary  facilities,  and,  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the 
competition  and  of  giving  to  the  successful  bidder  ample  time 
in  which  to  make  the  ne^ul  preparations  for  doing  the  work, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conclude  the  arrangements  for  the 
contract  at  an  unusually  early  date.  The  preliminaries  to  the 
contract  had  been  under  careful  consideration  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  call  for  proposals.  The  contract  was  let  on  samples 
furnished  to  bidders  by  the  Department,  leaving  the  award  to 
be  determined  merely  upon  the  prices  offered,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  standards  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  first  conse- 
quence. Those  in  use  had  been  adopted  in  1870,  and  their 
excellence  of  quality  and  style  of  manufacture  had  gone  far 
to  establish  the  favor  with  which  stamped  envelopes  are  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  Nevertheless,  it  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
i^ble  to  make  advantageous  changes  in  the  standards. 

"With  this  object  in  view,  visits  were  made  by  myself,  under 
your  direction,  to  a  number  of  the  leading  paper  mills  and  en- 
velope factories  to  investigate  the  processes  and  possibilities  of 
manufacture,  and  inquiries  were  made  to  ascertain  the  wants 
and  preferences  of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  style  and  quality 
of  envelopes.  Reliable  experts  were  consulted  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  accomplishing  given  results  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
and  almort  without  exception  they  approved  the  selections 
finally  determined  upon." 
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This  report  not  only  shows  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  a  postal 
monopoly  in  envelopes  of  certain  styles  and  sizes,  but  also  shows  the 
broad  and  effective  plans  designed  and  then  in  active  operation  to 
bring  about  that  resralt  as  well  as  figures  to  show  the  success  so  far 

attained  in  reaching  the  end  in  view. 

In  his  report  of  1887  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Genend  said: 
m  *  *  ^  *  *  * 

"There  are  many  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
stamped  envelopes,  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  Department, 
which  should  always  give  them  preference,  wherever  they  can 
be  conveniently  used^  over  the  adhesive  stamps.  In  the  hope 
that  it  will  enooun^e  the  use  of  stamped  envelopes,  particularly 
the  special-request  erwelopes,  I  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
timity  to  present  a  statement  of  some  of  the  advantages  referred 
to: 

"1.  In  case  of  the  non-deUvery  of  letters  enclosed  in  special- 
request  envelopes,  they  are  returned  direct  to  the  senders.  The 
long  delay  and  uncertainty  incident  to  the  return  of  ordinary 
undelivered  letters — to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  invasion  of 
their  privacy  in  the  Dead  Letter  Oihce,  are  thus  avoided. 

"2.  Where  stamped  envelopes  are  used  to  enclose  letters  there 
is  never  any  detention  of  them  for  lack  of  postage,  the  reverse 
of  which  is  the  case  where,  when  other  envelopes  are  used,  an 
insufficient  amount  of  postage  in  adhesive  stamps  is  applied. 
I>etention  of  letters  for  wis  reason  is  not  infrequent. 

"3.  Stamped  envelopes  are  very  cheap.  One  of  the  kinds 
most  commonly  used — the  No.  4l^,  first  quality — is  sold  at  the 

rate  of  only  $1.80  a  thousand,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  while 
the  third  quality  of  the  same  size  is  sold  at  $1  a  thousand,  or 
ten  for  a  cent. 

"4.  The  quality  of  all  the  stamped  envelopes  is  excellent. 
The  first  quality  is  of  finely  finished  paper,  the  second  quality 
is  the  same  except  that  the  paper  is  a  trifie  lighter,  and  the  third 
quality — a  maiula  paper,  of  smooth  finish  and  good  writing 
surface — is  of  great  strength  wad  durability.  They  may  there- 
fore be  sent  long  distances  in  the  mails  without  injury. 

"5.  In  case  stamped  envelopes  are  qx>iled  by  their  owners  in 
printing  or  misdirecting  them,  they  are  redeemable  at  the  post 

office,  at  their  postage  value,  in  postage  stamps  or  other  en- 
velopes. In  similar  cases  where  adhesive  stamps  are  used,  the 
stamps,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  detached  from  the  envelopes 
and  wgummed." 

3»  4:  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 
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What  private  enterprise  could  successfully  compete  with  the  Gov- 
emmeut  in  selling  envelopes  under  the  conditions  stated  in  this  re- 
port sod  mder  the  adv^rtisiiig  methods  therein  employed? 

The  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  1888* 
was  of  the  same  tenor. 

These  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department  caused 

Congress  to  be  again  flooded  with  petitions  against  such  attempts  to 
monopolize  the  envelope  business  and  bills  were  introduced  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  authorizing  the  printing  and  issuing  of  stamped 
envelopes  bearing  the  -Return  Jiequest.  These  were  opposed  by  Post- 
master General  Wannamaker  in  his  letter  of  February  14,  1890,  to 
Hon.  John  H.  Eeagan,  of  the  Senate  (Jommittee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.  This  letter  sets  out  in  a  forceful  w  ay  the  history  of 
stamped  envelopes  and  Return  Request  Envelopes  and  the  reasons 
for  their  issue.  Many  of  these  are  cogent  reasons  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  primary  object  in  the 
administration  of  postal  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  this  letter  pre- 
sents some  considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  Imve 
controlled  the  actions  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  dogged 
in^stence  upon  which  has  long  caused  an  unnecessary  confli<^E>e- 
tween  the  Post  Oiiice  Department  and  private  business. 

In  this  conflict  the  Department  in  disregard  of  sound  govern- 
mental, as  well  as  economic,  principles  has,  for  years,  sought  to  es- 
ablish  a  Government  monopoly  in  an  article  not  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  postal  monopoly,  and  this  by  indirection,  as  Congress  has 
never  authorized  it  to  be  done  by  direct  means.  Congress,  undoubt- 
edly, has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  use  of  uniform  Government 
stamped  envelopes  with  the  Return  Request  printed  thereon  as  a  pre- 
lequisite  to  the  acceptance  of  all  matter  in  the  mail.  Why  is  it  that 
that  has  not  been  done,  in  view  of  such  official  communications  as 
that  just  mentioned  from  Postmaster  General  Wannamaker?  The 
answer  is  that  Congress  does  not  consider  such  course  by  the  Gov- 
ernment practicable  or  desinU>le.  However  well  the  system,  so  far  as 
developed^  may  work,  its  universal  adoption  is  not  x>ossible  if  the  gen- 
eral objects  and  purposes  of  the  postal  establishment  are  to  be  cairied 
out,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  secrecy  of  the  mail.  The  name  and  address  of  the  writer 
may  be  and  often  is  information  which  correspondents  do  not  desire 
to  be  known  by  postal  employees  or  others  who  may  have  occasion  to 
handle  their  letters.  For  this  reason  the  privacy  of  the  envelope  seal 
has  always  been  regarded  in  this  country  as  sacred,  to  the  extent  Hie 
writer  may  desire.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  Congress 
from  taking  any  such  action  as  suggested. 

2.  The  physical  character  of  the  contents  control  to  a  large  extent 
the  size  and  quality  of  envelopes  used.  And  in  carrying  out  the 
great  purpose  of  the  posted  establishment  service  and  convoiienoe  to 
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the  public  are  of  first  importance.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  postal 
employees,  as  Postmaster  General  Wannamaker  says,  could  handle 
more  letters  with  less  breakage  if  all  envelopes  were  of  uniform  size 
and  of  high  quality.  But  it  is  manifest  that  they  cannot  be  of  uni- 
fonn  size  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  public  needs.  The  nature 
of  the  contents  may,  and  does,  make,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  very 
light  and  cheap  envelope  as  safe  in  many  cases  as  the  more  expensive 
ones.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  preferred  to  leave  it  to  the  patrons 
of  the  mails  to  be  their  own  judges  as  to  the  envelopes  tiiey  use, 
rather  than  force  upon  them  something  which  they  do  not  request 
and  which  the  Post  Office  Department  alone  has  urged  for  reasons 
which  have  failed  to  be  convincing  to  Clongress. 

3.  On  numerous  occasions  Congress  has  been  advised  through  pe- 
titions, of  the  hostility  of  envelope  manufacturers,  stationery  dealers, 
and  job  printers  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  tended  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Grovemment  monopoly 
in  certain  types  of  envelopes,  and  their  reasons  therefor,  and  Con- 
gress has  not  been  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing  such  a 
monopoly. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
I  have  obtained,  and  hereto  attach,  the  statistics  from  1892  to  the 
present  time,  showing  the  growth  of  this  business  of  the  Department, 
and  the  consequent  and  increasing  interference  with  private  indus- 
tries maintain^  by  American  bii^ess  men  who  pay  to  the  Gov^- 
m^t  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business. 

In  thirty  years  the  total  number  of  envelopes  and  wrappers  sold  by 
the  Government  has  more  than  quadrupled.  The  business  has 
changed  from  what  may  once  have  been  a  convenience  to  the  public, 
to  the  fostering  by  the  Government  of  one  particular  corporation — 
the  Mercantile  Coiporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  in  turn  owns  the  stock  of  the  Middle  West  Supply 
Company,  which  company  manufactures  all  the  envelopes  and  all 
the  wrappers  that  the  Post  Office  Department  uses,  the  place  of  man- 
ufacture being  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

We  respectfully  ask,  what  chance  have  the  other  envelope  manu- 
facturers, what  chance  has  the  job  printer,  what  consideration  is 
given  to  the  country  editor  who  ekes  out  a  precarious  income  from 
his  publication  by  job  printing — ^what  chance  has  any  of  them  when 
the  (Government  is  competing  in  this  wholesale  fashion?  With  the 
army  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  every  clerk  and  letter  carrier 
a  potential  salesman,  every  postmaster,  except  in  the  largest  cities, 
able  to  increase  his  emoluments,  if  he  but  pu^  the  sale  of  these  Gov- 
ernment supplies.  There  is  a  cruiidiing  burden  placed  on  initiative 
and  enterprise.  The  Department  is  seeking  for  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  economy  of  the  consumer  to  increase  the  shipments  of  food- 
stuffs by  parcel  post,  but  the  Government  does  not  aim  for  a  monop- 
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oly  in  making  cardboard  cartons  for  eggs  or  containers  for  other 
country  products.  There  may  be  many  branches  of  industry  in 
wMeh  the  Government,  without  paying  rent  or  adding  to  the  salaries 
or  wages  of  its  agents  might  aim  at  a  control  of  markets.  But  can 

it  do  so  consistently,  in  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  founded? 

If  a  private  enterprise,  trading  all  over  the  coimtry,  in  every  ham- 
let, as  well  as  in  the  big  cities,  should  so  conduct  itself  that  it  bought 
from  only  one  concern,  which  concern  in  turn  bought  from  but  one 
paper  mill,  and  if  it  sold  at  a  fixed  price  regardless  of  freight  rates 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  have  ahxxct  shrift  b^ore  ti^e 
Federal  Trade  Commisaou. 

The  arguments  heretofore  used  in  support  of  the  exdusive  use  of 
stamped  envelopes  no  longer  apply  to  the  Postal  Service. 

1.  The  introduction  of  improved  cancelling  ink  and  cancelling 
devices,  including  cancelling  machines,  caused  the  cancellation  of 

postage  to  be  done  more  effectively  than  in  former  times.  Little  or  no 
complaint,  we  understand,  is  now  made  of  the  washing  and  re-use  of 
postage  stamps. 

2.  The  introduction  of  stamp  lixing  machines  or  devices  which 
carry  strips  of  stamps  in  rolls.  These  not  only  securely  attach  the 
stamps  to  envelopes  in  a  uniform  position  thereon,  but  regi^r  each 
stamp  as  it  is  used  and  keeps  the  stamps  safely  and  ready  for  use  at 

all  times.  The  Post  Office  Department  now  manufactm*es  these 
stamps  in  rolls  especially  adapted  for  use  in  these  devices  and  we 
understand  recommends  the  use  of  this  stamp  iixiog  device  to  the 
public. 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  "Postage  Meter"  system,  to  the  extent 
it  is  used,  does  away  with  the  postage  stamp  entirely,  the  value  of  a 
given  number  of  stamps  being  paid  to  the  local  postmaster  who  sets 
the  indicator  on  the  meter  to  record  the  value  of  the  postage  so  sold. 
It  also  postmarks  and  prepares  letters  for  mailing  at  large  establish- 
ments, thus  saving  the  Postal  Service  the  cost  of  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  the  postage  stamps  as  well  as  the  collection, 
facing,  postmarking,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  routing  of  letters.  All 
this  work  is  done  by  the  senders.  These  are  of  a  class  that  will  in- 
variably use  envelopes  with  the  retmn  card  privately  printed  thereon, 
for  the  advertising  it  affords  their  business.  The  Postal  Meter  System 
and  other  similar  improvements  were  authorized  by  Congress  a  few 
years  ago. 

After  an  extensive  study  of  the  Postal  Meter  System  the  last  pre- 
ceding Postmaster  General  authorized  their  introduction  into  the 
Postal  Service.  We  understand  that  the  Postal  Meters  are  being 
rapidly  manufactured  and  are  readily  sold  by  the  company  to  news- 
paper offices  and  large  business  and  manufactming  concerns  as  fast 
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as  completed,  and  that  the  Post  Office  Department  grants  permits  for 
the  use  of  eacli  of  these  meter  machines  as  soon  as  purchased.  It  is 
estimated  tliat  the  genexid  use  of  this  meter  by  the  large  bufidnea; 
concerns  of  the  coimtry  would  save  the  Grovemment  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dollars  every  year. 

Your  associate^  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  in  his  new  book, 
^^American  Individualism/'  just  published,  very  truly  and  very  hap- 
pily says : 

"Forty  years  ago  the  contaist  of  the  individual  with  the  Gov- 
ernment had  its  largest  expression  in  the  sheriff  or  policeman 
and  in  debates  over  political  equality.  In  those  happy  days  the 
Government  offered  but  small  interference  with  the  economic 
life  of  the  citizen.  But  with  the  vast  development  of  industry 
and  the  train  of  regulating  functions  of  the  national  and 
municipal  government  that  followed  from  it;  with  the  recent 
vast  increase  in  taxation  due  to  the  war — the  Government  has 
become  through  its  relations  to  economic  life  the  most  potent 
force  for  maintenance  or  destruction  of  our  American  indi- 
vidualism. 

*^To  curb  the  forces  in  business  which  would  destroy  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  initiative  and  creative 
faculties  of  our  people  are  the  twin  objects  we  must  attain.  To 
preserve  the  former  we  must  regulate  that  type  of  activity  that 
would  dominate.  To  preserve  the  latter  the  Government  must 
keep  out  of  production  and  distribution  of  commodities  and 
services.  This  is  the  deadline  between  our  system  and  socialism. 
Regulations  to  prevent  domination  and  unfair  practices^  yet  pre- 
serving rightful  initiative,  are  in  keeping  with  our  social  f oundar 
tions.  ^Nationalism  of  industry  or  business  is  Uieir  negation. 

^^Our  individualism  is  no  middle  ground  between  autocracy — 
whether  of  birth,  economic,  or  class  origin — and  socialism.  So- 
cialism of  different  varieties  may  have  something  to  recommend 
it  as  an  intellectual  stop-look-and-listen  sign,  more  especially 
for  Old  World  societies.  But  it  contains  only  destruction  to  the 
forces  that  make  progress  in  our  social  system.  Nor  does  salvar 
tion  come  by  any  device  for  concentration  of  power,  whetiier 
poUtical  or  economic,  for  both  are  equally  reversions  to  Old 
World  autocracy  in  new  garments. 

"Salvation  will  not  come  to  us  out  of  the  wreckage  of  indi- 
vidualism. What  we  need  today  is  steady  devotion  to  a  better, 
brighter,  broader  individualism — ^an  individualism  that  carrioi 
increasing  responsibility  and  service  to  our  fellows.  Our  need 
is  not  for  a  way  out  but  for  a  way  forward.  We  found  our  way 
out  three  centuries  ago,  when  our  forefathers  left  Europe  for 
these  shores,  to  set  up  here  a  commonwealth  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  development  of  individuality." 
In  view  of  the  facts  and  having  regard  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
proper  functions  of  government,  it  is  respecif ully  urged  that  you 
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inodify  the  policy  of  your  Department  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
stamped  envelopes  and  end  the  practice  of  permitting  oflicei's  and 
employees  of  the  Department  to  go  about  and  drum  up  trade  and 
seek  to  ^^twist'^  the  users  of  envelopes  from  private  concerns  to  the 
special  product  in  which  the  Government  deals.  Let  the  Depart- 
ment stop  its  activity  and  leave  the  envelope  business  to  supply  and 
demand.  Make  it  possible  to  have  this  business  like  others — a 
natural  enterprise  in  which  a  business  man  can  safely  venture.  En- 
velope manulactm^ers  would  feel  free  to  develop  their  several  plants 
so  that  there  might  be  many  plants  where  there  is  now  only  one. 
Now  the  whole  tendency  is  to  foster  the  Government-made  monopoly 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  means  to  foster  it  for  the  private  gain  of  one 
company  that  has  one  customer.  Envelopes  can  well  be  manufac- 
tured in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  present  situation  is 
neither  a  safe  nor  healthy  situation.  In  time  it  is  bound  to  lead  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  to  scandal.  This  is  not  the  day  for  private 
monopoly.  Is  a  Government  monopoly  of  this  kind  any  better  than 
a  private  one?  There  is  now  only  one  plant  that  can  bid  on  the 
Government  contract.  The  Department  is  at  the  mercy  of  one  con- 
tractor. Is  that  good  business  and  is  that  good  government?  The 
paper  mills  of  this  coimtry  should  not  be  debarred  from  a  chance  to 
sell  to  customers  who  want  to  buy  their  goods.  Their  customers 
should  not  be  frightened  from  their  legitimate  business  by  the  a^t 
of  a  monster  growing  from  year  to  year  until  all  over-powering. 
Witii  strength  gained  from  much  power  it  takes  from  the  people  of 
the  country  one  legitimate  branch  of  business  and  makes  that  busi- 
ness its  own. 

As  before  ^ted.  Section  3915^  E.  S.^  the  law  authorizing  the  ''Re- 
turn Request^'  on  stamped  envelopes,  was  actually  repealed  in  1892, 
and  as  late  as  1912  a  similar  measure  passed  the  House.  This  action 
by  Congress  showed  its  disapproval  of  the  way  this  law  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department.  The  many  desirable  results  obtained 
by  its  operation  for  forty  years  and  its  necessity  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  lettera  to  be  carried  outeide  of  the  midls,  caused  it  to  be 
re-enacted  in  less  than  a  year  after  its  repeal.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  endorsement  of  the  bad  features  of  its  adminis- 
tration, which  caused  the  extreme  action  by  Congress  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which  are  set  forth  in  this  paper.  Congress  simply  did 
not  at  that  time  find  a  way  to  eliminate  the  bad  features  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  good  features  of  the  law.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
c€m  now  be  done. 

It  would  seem  that  under  existing  law^s  the  power  to  remedy  this 
condition  rests  largely,  if  not  entirely,  with  the  Postmaster  General. 
If  he  needs  greater  authority  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
it  from  Congress.  The  existing  envelope  contract  is  based  upon  es- 
timated quantities  to  be  required  and  greater  or  less  than  the  esti- 
mated quantities  may  be  ordered  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
tractual difficulty  involved  in  such  a  change  of  policy  as  hraein 
suggested. 
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Now  as  to  the  remedy.  I  have  had  recent  occaedon  to  give  this 
matter  careful  consdderation  and  in  the  light  of  my  general  postal 
ejeperience  have  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

The  issue  of  stamped  envelopes  should  he  limited  to  the  original 
purposes  of  the  laws  authorizing  them.  The  plain  stamped  envelopes 
were  devised  primarily  to  provide  a  means  with  safety  to  the  postal 
revenues  for  permitting  letters  to  be  carried  outside  of  the  mails  by 
private  ei^ress,  steamboats,  stage  coaches,  etc.  The  Keturn  Request 
stamped  envelope,  introduced  at  a  later  date,  performed  the  same 
f miction  as  the  plain  one  so  far  as  the  private  express  act  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  served  the  additional  purpose  of  facilitating  the  retm'n 
direct  to  the  writer  of  undeliverable  letters  and  thereby  relieved  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  of  much  work.  In  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  postal  faciUties,  there  seems  to  be  no  strictly  service  reason 
why  the  plain  stamped  envelope  could  not  be  discontinued  entirely, 
as  the  printed  return  request  envelope  with  the  name  of  the  writer 
and  his  address  left  blank  serves  the  original  purposes  of  both.  The 
only  distinctive  reason  for  the  issue  of  plain  stamped  envelopes  is 
that  they  are  purchased  in  large  quantities  by  business  people  who 
then  have  their  business  or  professional  cards  printed  on  them.  But 
it  is  my  contention  that  this  is  not  a  proper  or  legitimate  reason  from 
a  ptu^ly  postal  service  standpoint,  and  that  it  is  this  very  practice 
which  should  be  stopped.  It  do^  not  facilitate  the  use  of  the  mails 
by  small  users  or  help  them  in  any  substantial  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  causes  the  Government  to  keep  in  the  envelope  business  in 
a  wholesale  way  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  envelopes  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  at  cost  to  parties  or  concerns 
who  would  use  the  mails  to  the  same  extent,  practically,  if  no  plain 
stamped  envelopes  were  issued  by  the  Government.  The  practical 
effect  of  such  a  system  is  the  building  up  of  an  envelope  monopoly 
and  interference  with  private  enterprise  by  destroying  competition. 

The  printed  request  stamped  envelopes,  that  is,  those  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  printed  thereon,  should  be  discon- 
tinued entirely  for  the  reasons  stated  with  respect  to  plain  stamped 
envelopes.  Envelopes  of  this  class  are  nec^sarily  used  even  less  by 
ihe  general  public  than  the  plain  envelopes.  In  the  present  day  de- 
velopment, large  bu^ness  concerns  take  advantage  of  the  low  cost 
price  at  which  envelopes  are  furnished  by  the  Government  and  the 
free  transportation  afforded,  to  purchase  this  latter  class  of  envelopes 
by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Government  can  make  no  profit  out  of  such  sales  under  the 
law,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  why  should  it  build  up  and 
maintain  this  huge  business  which  by  reason  of  its  vastness  destroys 
competition  in  the  bidding  for  the  Government  contract  itself  with 
the  attending  consequence  stated?  It  is  not  these  very  large  users 
of  the  mails  who  make  work  for  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  users  who  after 


over  sixty  years  of  the  operation  of  the  law  providing  for  "return  re- 
quests" fail  to  take  advantage  of  it,  although  it  is  only  necessary  to 
write  or  stamp  their  names  and  addresses  on  the  envelope. 

In  any  aspect  of  the  case  it  would  seem  that  all  efforts  to  boost  the 
Government  envelope  business  should  entirely  cease. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  this  administration,  which 
so  promptly  announced  its  stand  for  good  business  in  Government, 
wilh  state  socialism  and  despotic  communism,  let  us  hope,  remote, 
with  paternalism  not  yet  a  part  of  oiu*  structure,  consider  this  ques- 
tion afresh  from  the  standpoint  of  the  private  citiJEen  who  wants  to 
see  every  depuiiment  of  the  Gk>vemment  run  on  principles  consistent 
with  those  upon  w^hich  our  Government  was  founded.  The  eliminar 
tion  of  the  objectionable  features  stated  would  leave  free  the  paper 
and  envelope  manufacturers,  the  job  printers,  the  dealers,  and,  in 
fact,  every  man  w  ho  wants  to  use  his  machinery  and  his  capital  and 
his  brain  and  his  brawn  on  his  own  business.  Your  close  study  and 
generous  treatment  of  this  paper  is  requested,  and  if  given,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  deep-rooted  policy  of  the  Post  Office  with  respect 
to  stamped  envelopes  will  be  modified  in  a  proper  and  rational  way. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  H.  LAMAR. 
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